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America’s Early 





Colonial Economy 


The graceful Silver Warwick Frame shown here is typical of the fine silver 
pieces owned by well-to-do families in colonial times. 

It is significant that this and most other manufactured goods were then 
imported from England, even though there were many skilled craftsmen in the 
colonies. England’s policy was to discourage manufacturing of any kind in 
this country — preferring that all such goods be imported from Britain. 

This policy of “forced dependence” on Britain also carried over into 
banking. Prior to the Revolutionary War, the only banks permitted in this 
country were land banks and even these were discouraged by British law. 

After the colonies declared their independence, Congress authorized 
Robert Morris to found the Bank of North America. Thus, the establishment 
of a banking system at that time was an essential step in the development of an 
independent trade and industry, just as modern banking is essential today in 
the continuing progress of business and commerce. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., beginning October 25 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


Art Nouveau exhibition open Institute hours 


Tuesdays and Thursdays to 10:00 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snacks 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:00 to 7:00 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 


COVER 


Palatino type designed by 
Hermann Zapt is used on the 
cover, which has been planned 
by Jack Stauffacher, of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology 
faculty. An exhibition of Herr 
Zapf’s work may be seen this 
month at Carnegie Institute. 
The engraving by A. Dom. 
Campiglia is from a book, 
Vocabolario degli Accademici 
della Crusca, printed in Flor- 
ence in 1733. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
dedicated to literature, science, 
art, and music, is published 
monthly (except July and Au- 
gust) at 4400 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, in 
behalf of Carnegie Institute and 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jean- 
nette F. Seneff, associate editor; 
Dorothy E. Teckmeyer, assistant 
editor; Melva Z. Bodel, advertis- 
ing manager. Telephone MAy- 
flower 1-7300. Volume XXXIV 
Number 8, October 1960. Per- 
mission to reprint articles will 
be granted on request. Copies 


_ regularly sent to members of 


Carnegie Institute Society. Sub- 


» scriptions outside Allegheny 


County $2.00 a year. 
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OCTOBER CALENDAR 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 

Carnegie Institute Society members and their 
friends will be guests of the President and Board 
of Trustees of Carnegie Institute the evening of 
October 20 at a reception in Sculpture Court and 
preview of the autumn exhibition, Art Nouveau. 


ART NOUVEAU 

Art and Design at the Turn of the Century as 
represented in some three hundred paintings, prints, 
books, photographs of buildings, and decorative arts 
will go on view October 20 and continue in four 
second-floor galleries through December 11. The 
exhibition, organized by The Museum of Modern 
Art, is augmented by objects from Pittsburgh col- 
lections. 

Gordon Bailey Washburn will give five Tuesday 
morning lectures relating to Art Nouveau under the 
auspices of the Women’s Committee (page 273). 


HERMANN ZAPF: TYPOGRAPHIC DESIGNER 

Books, calligraphy, and design by the interna- 
tionally known German typographer, who is now 
giving a seminar at Carnegie Tech, may be seen in 
the third-floor Gallery of Contemporary Art October 
4-30. The exhibit will tour the country (page 277). 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 
Sculpture by Henry Bursztynowicz will be on 
exhibit October 30 to December 4 in gallery K. 


AMERICANA: EAVENSON MEMORIAL 
Continuing through October 23 in gallery K are 

historical prints and paintings from the Howard K. 

Eavenson memorial collection of the Institute. 


FROM THE PRINT COLLECTION 

Picasso’s 14 etchings, Les Saltimbanques, from 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Rosen- 
bloom, continue in gallery J this month. 

These will be followed on the 31st by the North 
American Indian Portfolio of color lithographs by 
George Catlin, a recent gift from James L. Winokur. 


THE TREASURE ROOM 

Ecclesiastic Art, 12th to 17th centuries, from 
Ivory pastoral staves, religious 
carvings in wood and alabaster, croziers, a portable 
altar; also miniatures from liturgical books, em- 
Institute collection. 


western Europe. 


broidered church vestments. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Mondays, Mt. Lebanon Auditorium, 6:30, 8:30 P.M. 
Tuesdays, Carnegie Music Hall, 2:30, 6:30, 8:30 P.M. 
Admission by membership card 
October 24, 25—IpaHo 
Julian Gromer brings a fascinating, action-packed 
film on Idaho, a land of shining mountains. 
October 31, November 1—WestTERN WILDLIFE 
Cleveland P. Grant will show views of mountain 
wildlife from the wide-open, spectacular West. 


Suggestions for books relating to the places and 
countries shown in the travel series will be compiled 
each month by Kate Kolish, of Carnegie Library 
staff, for CARNEGIE MAGAZINE (page 265). 


SECURITIES AND INVESTING 

The series of free lectures on principles of finan- 
cial investing, sponsored by the local member firms 
of the New York Stock Exchange and Carnegie Li- 
brary, continues this month: Wednesdays at North 
Side Music Hall, and Thursdays, the 6th, 13th, 20th, 
in Carnegie Lecture Hall, Oakland. Evenings, 7:30. 


FANNIN SHEEP 

Three Fannin or Saddle-backed Sheep, all rams 
collected by the Richard K. Mellons, Robert H. 
Rockwell, and Robert S. Waters in the Cassiar 
Mountains of northern British Columbia, may now 
be seen in a new habitat group in Mammal Hall. 


JUNIOR PATRONS OF ART 

Ten morning sessions for children of Carnegie 
Institute Society members ($5.50 fee): Saturdays 
beginning 15th, ages 6 to 12; Thursdays, from the 
20th, ages 3 to 5 years. Advance registration only. 


STORY HOUR 

Preschool story hour (3 to 5 years) on alternate 
Tuesdays at the Library opens October 18. Virginia 
Chase, head of Boys and Girls Department, will talk 
to mothers during the half-hour period. 

Story hour (5 to 12 years) continues regularly 
at the Library each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great 
organ of Music Hall each Sunday from 3:00 to 
4:00 p.M., sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison 
Foundation. Programs are broadcast by WLoa. 

William Chrystal, pianist, will play Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue with Dr. Bidwell as a feature of 
the special program for young people on October 23. 
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Items on display in Third-Floor 
Galleries. Thursday, November 
10 through Thursday, November 
17, 1960. Hours daily 10:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, November 
13, 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. Thursday 
evenings, November 10 and 17, 
and Tuesday the 15th, 7:00 to 
9:00 p.m. 

Only written bids accepted.* 
No auctioneer! 

Over 1,000 duplicate and surplus 
articles from the Institute collec- 
tion. Pictures, early American 
furniture, pianos, and three silver 
tea sets; American and other 
glass; European and Oriental ivo- 
ries, collections of netsukes, inros, 
snuff bottles; large Chinese pot- 
tery jars, carved jade and crystal, 
two lacquer tables; Sevres and 
other porcelains; 17th-century 
Spanish items. 

*The public is invited to view the 
objects during the eight days of the 
auction, and written bids, sealed in 
envelopes, may be submitted at any 
time during this period. The highest 
bidder in each category will be noti- 
fied directly following the auction. 
The Department of Fine Arts reserves 
the right to withdraw any article or 
articles at the end of the period which, 
in its judgment, fail to receive an 
adequate bid. In the event of dupli- 
cate top bids, the first bidder in point 
of time will receive the article. 
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HERE, HERE! THE NEW OAKLAND OFFICE OF 
THE UNION NATIONAL BANK IS NOW OPEN 


If you live or work anywhere near the Civic Center you'll be delighted 
with the new Oakland Office of Union National Bank. It’s right on | 46, corpes ave. 
Forbes, near Craig. For the first time in this area, there are drive-in 
banking windows plus lots of free parking if you want to come FORBES 
inside (and you will, because the service is friendly). Here, you can 
open your free Union Bank checking account; no maintenance 
charge, no service charge, no charge for checks, no charge for 
deposits if you maintain only a low $200 balance. Come in and see us 


while the paint’s still fresh! Our address is 4612 Forbes Avenue. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH 


Fourth Avenue at Wood Street, 413-415 Federal Street, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
22nd Street at 9th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. . 
Member Federal Reserve System 


* 1101 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Tarentum, Pa. ° Lower Burrell, Pa. * Koppel, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ROBERT S. WATERS 


Relaxing days in saddle traversing unspoiled wil- 
derness, trophy specimens selected from a plenitude of game, and feasts upon 
savory game around companionable campfires—such is the idyllic, but rarely 
accurate, picture of collecting a museum habitat group. 

The account from Mr. Waters’ diary, much abbreviated to spare readers the 
full actuality of continued bad weather, aching climbs up mountains to view 
sheepless landscapes, and other discouragements, is a vividly accurate portrayal 
of the finally sucessful hunt for the Fannin Sheep displayed in Carnegie Museum’s 


newest habitat group. 


The Fannin Sheep expedition in September, 1955, comprised the same group 
who conceived the idea after another big-game hunt in British Columbia ten years 
earlier: that is, General and Mrs. Richard K. Mellon, Robert H. Rockwell, and 


Robert S. Waters. 


IME that could be allotted for the trip 

was limited, so we arranged for the out- 
fitter at Telegraph Creek to send the pack 
train, saddle horses, and supplies to Nakina 
Lake 160 miles to the northwest in British 
Columbia. By flying to the Nakina rendez- 
vous from Juneau, Alaska, we would save 
nearly two weeks’ overland trek, but regret- 


_ fully would have to forego the scenic beauty 


and thrills we had experienced in *45 on the 
two-day tunnel boat trip up the Stikine, 
reputed to be the fastest navigable river 
in the north. 

Our party arrived in Juneau September 6, 
expecting Alaskan Coastal Airline to fly us 


' toour base camp via Tulsequah on the Taku 
_ River, just across the International Bound- 


ary. The first disappointment of the trip 
was the news that heavy rains had damaged 


| the Tulsequah landing strip and clearance 


must await receding of the flood waters. 


' Two exasperating days were devoted to 
_ trying to get permission to fly in by some 


alternate route, but finally, and with en- 
thusiasm, we loaded our sleeping bags, 
panniers, ammunition, and rifles aboard a 
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—M.G.N. 


P.B.Y. Amphibian and took off for the 
thirty-minute flight to Tulsequah. Bright, 
clear weather that Thursday afternoon gave 
us commanding views of Twin Glaciers and 
lake to our left and Wright Glacier on our 
right. Immigration formalities completed, 
we had a rough take-off from the partially 
washed out landing strip, then headed 
northeast over the Coast Mountains, a broad 
tableland interspersed with lava beds of 
white volcanic ash, resembling sand traps 
on a gigantic, brownish-green golf course. 

Taku Plateau is about 4,000 feet in eleva- 
tion, the higher peaks and ridges reaching 
6,500 feet—devoid of vegetation except for 
the green basins fringed with scrub willows 
and buck brush that extend down to timber 
line. The base camp was located at the 
northeast end of Nakina Lake, in the center 
of our hunting country, which extends ap- 
proximately 30 miles north and south, 40 
miles east and west. The lake is a body of 
crystal clear water about 12 miles long with 
a maximum width of three-quarter mile, 
nestled between two irregular mountains. 

We were thrilled as the lake came into 
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Three rams taken by the Richard K. 


Mellon party in a re-creation of their rugged homeland in British Columbia. 
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view, but disturbed, as the pilot circled for 
a landing, to see but one dirty-looking strip 
of canvas near the water’s edge and a horse 
tethered near by. Our head guide met us as 
we landed—Henry Gleeson, a metis, who 
had served as wrangler on the 1945 hunt— 
and unfolded the disquieting news that the 
pack train was three days overdue from 
Telegraph Creek, and little game had been 
sighted. Tommy, the full-blooded Tahltan 
Indian who was second guide, returned that 
evening after a day’s unfruitful scouting for 
the pack train and game. The two men had 
been without food for two days and could 
offer us only a few mushrooms, a little tea, 
and pepper. Prospects for a hearty dinner 
the first night in camp went glimmering. 
We had brought in on the plane eggs, 
oranges, lemons, turnips, and carrots 
ordered by the outfitter, so we were not fac- 
ing starvation, however. 

An inventory of camp culinary equipment 
disclosed one 2-quart badly battered en- 
ameled pot, one teaspoon, two bent forks, 
and two tin cups. 

A shopping list of food and cooking 
utensils was hastily prepared for the pilot, 
with instructions to have the order filled in 
Juneau and flown into camp by small float 
plane the next day. A tarpaulin was also 
ordered for the portable radio transmitting 
and receiving set we had brought along. 
After a farewell wave to the pilot and crew, 
we silently watched them disappear into 
the setting sun; more important matters 
were at hand than daydreaming of the com- 
forts of the Baranof Hotel we had left that 
morning. 

Dinner was strictly vegetarian — hard- 
boiled eggs, raw carrots, onions and tea — 
no sugar, though through the foresight of 
one of the party, a small squeeze bottle of 
Sweeta was broken out. This created con- 
siderable merriment and some derision at 
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first, but later expressions of appreciation. 
Turns were taken with the cups. 

Dinner over, then each to his own devices 
as to where he would unroll his sleeping 
bag under the stars in that wild, rugged 
country. The night was cold and clear, and 
northern lights were visible. In the morning, 
the sun soon melted the skim-ice that had 
formed on the edge of the lake. 

Henry left early on foot with his .30-30 
to scout for game and the pack train. The 
previous afternoon Tommy had seen moose 
signs several miles to the north, so he sad- 
dled two of the horses and with Rockwell 
sallied forth. Those who remained in camp 
bagged three grouse in the willows near by 
and fished unsuccessfully in the lake. We 
could see fish, but they would not rise to a 
fly nor take the most tempting tidbits from 
the grouse viscera. The hunters viewed 
three cow moose, a black bear and cub, but 
could not maneuver within range. However, 
the float plane arrived from Juneau late in 
the evening with supplies and mail. 

During the three-day wait for the long 
overdue pack train the weather steadily 
worsened, and we became seriously con- 
cerned as to whether we would be able to 
go through with the hunt in the face of the 
continuing delays. 

Finally, Sunday, September 11, the miss- 
ing pack train arrived, and there was a 
happy reunion with the Indians, many of 
whom had guided and cooked for us on the 
1945 trip. Tents were soon erected, and after 
a good dinner the saga of the pack train was 
unfolded. 

The outfitter had purchased a dozen 
young horses to replace horses killed by 
wolves the past winter and to increase the 
string. They had been driven overland to 
Telegraph Creek, arriving but a day or two 
before the train was scheduled to start 
north. Some of the recruits were not even 








halter-broken, and none had ever felt 
the cinch of a pack saddle, not to men- 
tion a pack and diamond hitch. Even with 
seasoned horses, progress over the trail 
would have been slow, as much of it was 
overgrown and had to be cut out, and wind- 
falls removed. Difficulties had piled up, but 
at least we were on our way! 

Tuesday morning, September 13, with 
Henry on foot carrying an ax, the hunters 
and another guide on horseback left for 
Summit Camp 15 miles to the north. A good 
trail paralleled the Nakina River down- 
stream for 5 miles, and excellent progress 
was made as we were well mounted. 

In taking a shortcut to save time, Henry 
left the main trail and, before we realized 
our predicament, we were enmeshed in an 
almost impenetrable jumble of windfalls and 
masses of alders and willows. Unknown to 
Henry since he had passed through this 


country some five years before, beaver dams - 


had flooded a large part of the area. 

After an hour of Henry’s superb axman- 
ship and of our vaulting off our horses as 
they bogged down to their bellies in the 
soupy muskeg and back into the saddle 
when better footing was reached, we re- 
gained the main trail. Nothing was accom- 
plished by this diversionary action except to 
give the hunters a more rigorous condition- 
ing than usual the first day in the saddle. 

We stopped for lunch at Bird’s Cabin, a 
dilapidated prospector’s shack used by the 
government some years ago as a refuge. The 
logs were chinked with moss, and interior 
walls covered with newspapers—one dated 
1911 and still readable. 

Saddles were tightened, and the refreshed 
hunters mounted for a climb up a winding 
valley drained by Summit Creek. The valley 
narrowed as we reached higher ground over 
a switchback trail that led through aspen 
and cottonwood turned yellow, small stands 





of black spruce and tamarack. This location 
was presumed to be good sheep country 
that would support two hunting parties in 
the field four or five days, with good feed 
for the horses in the birch and aspen in the 
valley below camp. 

But rains and heavy fogs were against us, 
so that we were camp-bound two days. A 
weekin the field and nary the sign of a sheep! 
Finally, on one clear day, we split into two 
parties to cover more territory. One saw 
nothing but several goats, but Dick, in the 
other, dropped a solitary ram, apparently 
driven out of a band by younger rams. His 
teeth in the lower jaw were worn to the 
gums, one horn was broomed badly, and one 
side and his rump were deeply scarred from 
fighting. He would scarcely have survived 
the winter ahead, but we thought he might 
provide an interesting example of sheep 
senility in the projected group. 

Several inches of snow fell during the 


night, the temperature dropped to 20 de- 


grees Fahrenheit. Dick was grounded, so 
he and Rock returned to base camp on the 
main trail ahead of the pack train. Connie 
and guides followed below the ridge of the 
range running east and west, and the writer 
with Tom cruised the opposite range run- 
ning northwest to southeast. It was bitter 
cold in the higher altitudes, and my guide 
persisted in climbing to the open slopes by 
forcing our way through dense balsam and 
scrub spruce. After four hours of hard climb- 





Mr. Waters, Johnstown industrialist and banker, 
is a conservationist with many years’ experience in 
big-game hunting throughout North America. He 
assisted in collecting the White Sheep habitat group 
for the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York, of which he is a patron. He is an active 
member and vice president of the Boone and 
Crockett Club and is chairman of its Records of 
North American Big Game Committee. Mr. Waters 
is a member of the Carnegie Museum Committee. 
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END OF A SUCCESSFUL HUNT 
General and Mrs. Richard K. Mellon with Robert H. Rockwell. Photograph by Robert S. Waters. 


ing and cutting trail we made our way to 
the main trail. We arrived at Nakina camp 
late that evening, tired, cold, and hungry, 
but were soon rejuvenated by hot tea and 
rum. Connie’s trip followed higher ground 
tothe Nakina River, and a young bull moose 
and two cows were sighted, but unfavor- 
able wind prevented a successful stalk. 

The bright clear weather that greeted us 
the next morning was a relief and a contrast. 
Willows and aspen were brighter than when 
the trek to the Summit began. Grouse and 
spruce hen were shot near camp. Fresh meat 
was becoming a serious problem; it is the 
Indians’ main diet and we were beginning 
to miss it also. 

We arrived at Sheep Camp No. 2 on 
Thursday afternoon, September 22, after an 
uneventful and relatively comfortable four- 
and-a-half-hour ride. Weather warm and 
bright. This was to be the last stand, and the 


surrounding ranges were to be hunted 
thoroughly. We were deeply impressed on 
today’s trek, as we had been on the climb 
to the first sheep camp, with the well-worn 
sheep trails running diagonally up the bare 
mountain sides, to disappear over the 
ridges. There was the evidence that untold 
sheep had moved through these ranges in 
seasons gone by. Where had they gone? 
What had become of the offspring of these 
trail-makers? We were truly hunting the 
“Phantom” Sheep. 

While awaiting the arrival of the pack 
train, we had in traditional Indian fashion 
started to broil several moose steaks on 
pointed sticks stuck in the ground at an 
angle over hot embers of our campfire. All 
eyes were glued on the sizzling steaks, when 
someone glanced up and, to our utter sur- 
prise, pointed to a bull moose as he peered 
through the alders 100 yards across a swift 





stream separating camp site from the base 
of a steep mountain. 

The moose had seen the horses grazing on 
the mountain slope upstream from our 
campfire. This venturesome intrusion was 
due to the rut’s being under way, and the 
moose’s mistaking the horses for an assem- 
bled harem awaiting his pleasure. 

The leisurely luncheon ended abruptly 
in confusion as Connie rushed for her rifle— 
and, following the custom of “ladies first,” 
though not always observed in the bush, the 
men settled for cameras to record the 
tragedy of an over-anxious “Monarch of the 
Forest.” 

The moose, impervious to our presence, 
stood with bloodshot eyes focused on the 
grazing horses, nostrils twitching nervously 
for the scent that would confirm the images 
in the eyes that unhappily had deceived 
him. With the first shot, down he went, 
thrashing in the brush. The antlers were 
uniform with heavy beams for the 47-inch 
spread. He was gralloched promptly, and 
the expedition was more than well provided 
with “beef of the North.” 

The camp that was to be our base for the 
remainder of the hunt was located near the 
head of a valley overlooking at its bottom a 
plateau some ten miles across. The tents 
were pitched among the spruce and bal- 
sams on high ground above a stream that 
flowed down to the Nakina drainage. The 
dark-orange-colored shale and slide rock on 
the mountain across the stream to the east 
sloped steeply from its knife-edge ridge 
to timber line, and reflected a soft golden 
glow in the setting sun. 

The next two days were devoted to re- 
connaissance; several bears were sighted, 
but no attempt made to take them—our 
mission was sheep, and shooting bear might 
spook the sheep out of the country. 

The tops of the ranges to the south and 


west were covered with snow, and a few old 
sheep tracks were seen. One of the party 
glimpsed a grizzly bear feeding on berries 
below a ridge, and, as he came to a snow- 
bank in a narrow draw, he sat upright and 
tobogganed on his stern to the bottom of 
the slope with apparent delight. 

Stormy weather set in the third day in 
camp, and with the fog that settled over the 
ridges gloom again descended upon the | 
camp-bound party. 

Late in the afternoon of September 25 a 
ram was sighted, but stalking was out of the 
question as a storm was building up in the 
west. That evening strategy for stalking the 
ram the next day was adopted, but snow and 
rain in the morning precluded carrying out 
the program. It snowed the following morn- 
ing, but notwithstanding the unfavorable 
visibility a scouting party set out in the di- 
rection in which the ram had been seen. 


. No luck! 


The morning of the 27th was bright and 
clear with snow on the peaks and ridges. 
While scanning the country from camp, 
Tommy sighted rams to the northeast at a 
great distance. They were then picked up 
in the 42-power scope and appeared to be 
trophy heads. Considerable excitement fol- 
lowed as preparations were made for the 
stalk. The rams were on the lower ridge of 
the range probably five miles away, and in 
territory that our party had scouted pre- 
viously. The sheep, obviously on the move, 
were headed leisurely for higher ground. 

Progress on horseback was reasonably 
rapid, but the quarry suddenly changed its 
course, alarmed perhaps by coyotes we 
heard barking in that general direction the 
night before. As timber line was reached, 
horses were tethered and the climb began 
on foot—up, up, and up, exercising utmost 
care to keep out of sight of the rams moving 
higher on a saddleback across a deep can- 
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yon. After more than three hours of rugged 
climbing, the canyon separating the hunters 
from the sheep narrowed. It appeared that 
after circling below an overhanging cliff, a 
shot would be possible, for the rams had 
stopped and were feeding leisurely in a small 
basin, unaware of lurking danger. 

As the guns were deployed to insure a 
shot for each hunter, the rams, unalarmed, 
moved over the rim and proceeded diago- 
nally up the side of a steep rock slide to 
higher ground. A redeployment of the hunt- 
ers again was required, involving a detour 
down into and across a deep draw; in climb- 
ing up its far side the guns separated, and 
within a half-hour had reached opposite 
sides of a cliff overlooking a bench near the 
top of the ridge. When the sheep appeared, 
they were well within range and three fine 
rams were dropped. 

Darkness was approaching and with it a 
storm. Therefore it was not feasible to skin 
out the trophies; they were opened up and 
left where they had fallen, to be packed 
into camp the next day. Progress down to 
timber line and the horses was slow and 
painful, groping through a blinding snow- 
storm. Arrived at the camp after midnight, 
dog-tired, wet, cold, and hungry. 

Snow continued throughout the night, and 
by morning four or five inches had fallen. 
The morning sky was overcast, threaten- 
ing more rough weather, but the guides left 
early to pick up the trophies and bring them 
to camp for photographing, measuring, and 
preparing for shipment. The trophies were 
in good pelage and should make an out- 
standing habitat group. The ram killed by 
Connie scored 165-2/8 points by the Boone 
and Crockett Club scoring system, and is 
listed in the 1958 edition of Records of 
North American Big Game. 

The satisfaction of having achieved our 
goal more than compensated for the many 








disappointments, inconveniences, and hard- 
ships. The expedition ended October 2 with 
a rousing farewell party by the Indians on 
the shore of Lake Nakina, while awaiting 
arrival of the P.B.Y. to fly us back to Juneau. 
Two days later we were southbound from 
Ketchikan to Seattle aboard a Pan Amer- 
ican Clipper, and then by rail to Pitts- 
burgh. The Fannin Sheep—or, as we dubbed 
it, “Phantom” Sheep — mission had been 
accomplished. 


NO FRIGATE LIKE A BOOK 


Books at Carnegie Library to enhance the 
Carnegie Institute Society lecture series 


IDAHO; A Gume 1n Worp AND PICTURE 
FEDERAL Writers’ PROJECT 
History, flora, fauna, hunting and fishing, natural 
resources, and emergence from the frontier are in- 
cluded in this excellent guidebook. 


OUR WILDLIFE LEGACY, Durwarp L. ALLEN 

Author’s basic purpose is to show what is hap- 
pening among birds, fish, and mammals of America, 
and to point out the need for wildlife conservation. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S AMERICA 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Selections from the writings of the Oyster Bay 
naturalist, many dealing with the spectacular west- 
ern wildlife of his days. 


SEEING AMERICA’S WILDLIFE IN OUR 
NATIONAL REFUGES, Devereux BuTCHER 
Illustrated with 350 halftones of birds, mammals, 

and scenery, this fine book gives wildlife enthu- 

siasts many helpful vacation suggestions. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SCANDINAVIA 
WILLIAM SHIRER 
The veteran journalist gives a precise and up-to- 
date analysis of the economic, political, social, and 
cultural life of the four northern countries. 


THE ICICLE AND THE SUN, Wriu1aM Sansom 
A colorful, vivid account that captures much of 
the individuality of the Scandinavian countries. 


SCANDINAVIA, Eric DEMARE 
Emphasis is on the history, culture, and art treas- 
ures of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. —KkK. K. 


a mark of quality 


“The maker from whose hands it came had written his unrivalled name—Antonius Stradivarius” 
... LONGFELLOW 


Few have questioned the supremacy of Antonius Stradivarius as a violin maker. The 
instruments from his Cremona workshop were bold and striking in design, perfect in each 
minute part, capable of echoing in purest tones the magnificent sweep of human emotions. 


Stradivarius was proud of his work and happy to mark his masterpieces. In 1666, he 
adopted his famous label which read, Antonius Stradiuarius Cremonensis, Faciebat Anno 
1666. He used the Latin spelling; although in 1729, he changed the u to a Roman v. 


The Stradivarius label was set in moveable type with the numerals ‘‘166’’ in a single 
block. In his own handwriting, the master violin maker filled in the final numeral. When 
the new decade began, he simply erased the second 6 and wrote in a 7. During the 80’s, 
he rounded out the top of the 6 to form an 8; and in the 90’s, he erased the upward pro- 
jection of the 6 and added a downward stroke. 


In 1698 he had a new stamp made, and from then on, all but the first numeral were 


penned. Stamped over each Stradivarius label was the monogram AS with a cross 
within a double circle. 


The violin shown here is the 1704 ‘‘Betts.”’ It is named for a music teacher, Arthur 
Betts, who struck one of history’s greatest bargains when he bought the instrument, 
second hand, from a stranger in London for 20 shillings ($2.80). Today the violin, one of 
the world’s greatest, is valued at more than $50,000. 








ART NOUVEAU 


N Founder’s Day, October twentieth, 

members of the Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety will be invited to the preview of Art 
Nouveau, an exhibition of Art and Design 
at the Turn of the Century. The display, 
which has been organized by a team of ex- 
perts for The Museum of Modern Art of 
New York, will later be shared by the Balti- 
more Museum of Art and the Los Angeles 
County Museum, following its Pittsburgh 
presentation by the Department of Fine 
Arts at Carnegie Institute. 

This exhibition marks the first major effort 
by an American museum to define Art Nou- 
veau as a historic style by presenting an 
assemblage of paintings, prints, books, build- 
ings (in photographs), and decorative arts 
including glass, ceramics, furniture, metal 
work, embroidery, that illustrate its char- 
acteristics as an international movement in 
art. In addition to the show itself, The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art has issued a catalogue 
that is no less than a book on the subject 
and, by reason of its illuminating essays and 
numerous photographs, its bibliography 
and biographic notes, amounts to a major 
addition to our knowledge of the Art Nou- 
veau style. 

A certain historic perspective has been 
necessary for us to visualize and comprehend 
the nature of this peculiar and novel mani- 
festation in the arts, now widely known as 
Art Nouveau. Even a name for it was not 
agreed upon when it appeared in various 
countries and was first noticed as a distinc- 
tive style toward the close of the last century. 


Mr. Washburn, director of the Department of 
Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute, here interprets the 
significance of the transitional Art Nouveau move- 
ment represented by the autumn exhibition. 
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And still today, a half century later, we are 
taking only the most tentative and uncertain 
steps toward its analysis. As time passes, it 
is likely that we will more clearly see how 
its spirit relates both to the past out of which 
it developed and to the forms of art that 
followed it. Yet during this process it will 
seem to become less conceivable as a “style” 
—that is, the produce of self-conscious in- 
tention— and more comprehensible as a 
blind force issuing from an indeterminable 
source and surging forth like an under- 
ground stream that finally comes out into 
the light and air. 

The experts who have examined the phe- 
nomenon of Art Nouveau are puzzled by its 
lack of any clearly marked authorship in 
either time or place. It seems to appear in 
various unrelated spots and even in a some- 
what disorderly time sequence, defying 
their attempts to name its inventors and to 
draw a genealogical tree that will serve as a 
diagram of its origin and development. The 
current exhibition concentrates our atten- 
tion on the period from 1895 to 1905, when 
Art Nouveau was at its height. The authors 
of the catalogue, however, point out that it 
manifested itself both earlier and later than 
that decade, and that its participants may 
be thought to include such isolated and un- 
connected individuals as the American 
architect Louis Sullivan and the Spanish 
architect Antonio Gaudi. Perhaps, in the 
course of time, we will be forced to see that, 
like all our “styles,” it is less explainable as 
the result of singular leadership or group 
effort than as the product of a freshening 
spirit in our Western civilization, a spirit 
like a lifting wind felt across the barriers of 
countries and even continents. 





Viewed in this light, Art Nouveau may 
come to be regarded as even more inclusive 
than this exhibition suggests. It will per- 
haps need to be extended to include not 
only the work of Gauguin and the Pont-Aven 
group and the Nabis painters such as Bon- 
nard, Vuillard, and Maillol, but also the late 
works of Renoir and Monet, the art of Ensor, 
and even the products of Mondrian’s genius 
and the early work of Matisse and his Fauve 
friends. Indeed, it may have to be seen, 
much as we now see the International Style 
that marked the close of the Middle Ages, 
as the product of a wide social reaction that 
both concludes a period and at the same 
time introduces a new era. 

Already we begin to glimpse it in these 
terms, which is to say, as the product of a 
sort of strange no man’s land between two 
times wherein a disturbed world sought to 
discover a new footing, finding its old ways 
detestable and every new path a many- 
branching and tortuous one. Looking back 
upon Art Nouveau as a style, we can now 
see that it was already nascent in the work 
of earlier artists such as William Blake 
(1757-1827), Puvis de Chavannes (1824- 
98 ), and Gustave Moreau (1826-98 ), as well 
as in group efforts such as those of the Eng- 
lish Pre-Raphaelites and the William Morris 
Arts and Crafts Movement. Likewise, it con- 
tinues (as Peter Selz points out in his in- 
troduction to the catalogue) in the appeal 
of the German architect Alexander Koch 
for an integration of all artistic efforts 
(1897), and even in the foundation of the 
Bauhaus twenty-two years later (1919). 

The Art Nouveau decade, here celebrated, 
may then be seen as marking one of a series 
of eruptions or wave crests created by a 
deep revolutionary force that occasionally 
lifted the surface of our industrial culture 
and that may even be regarded as still dis- 
turbing it, as in the calligraphic expression- 


ism of more recent times wherein a mystical 
spirit, relying on intuition and sensibility, 
seeks to express subjective experiences that 
lie outside the reach of rationalism and ob- 
jectivity. 

Fundamentally Art Nouveau work is, in- 
deed, mystical—a romantic approach that 
eschews logic and the intellect and invites 
the use of images lifted from the hidden 
reaches of the emotions. One of Gauguin’s 
declarations to Sérusier, his gifted follower, 
thus offers a clue to the meaning of one of 
the chief devices of the time —the ara- 
besque, that curvilinear line sometimes re- 
sembling a whiplash, by which these artists 
were accustomed to order their composi- 
tions: 

The inward thought of beings and of things must 
be revealed, made concrete, and materialized 
through form and through colors; for it is color that 
is the peculiarity of painting. Chiaroscuro and 
trompe Toeil are unworthy subterfuges. Noble 


.arabesque is alone permissible, that arabesque 


which leads the feelings through a capricious maze 
and brings them to the heart. 
The use of repetition was another and a 
closely related device which this emotional 
expression employed, whether one was con- 
scious of it as method, as in the case of 
Hodler, the Swiss painter, or merely used 
it instinctively. Hodler called it the Theory 
of Parallelism and was aware, like many 
artists, that its value had been known to 
other cultures, that is, by the “primitives,” 
a word then widely used for all ancient 
civilizations not in the Greco-Roman family. 
The Classical tradition had tended toward 
the uttermost extreme of naturalism during 
the past fifty years, passing through Roman- 
tic naturalism into Realism and finally into 
those optical paraphrases of visual truth 
presented by the Impressionists. This trend 
of art, which was closely related to the rise 
of a scientific materialism, had opened a 
still wider gap between man’s consciousness 
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THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN sy Paut Gaveurn (1889) 
Lent by Norton Gallery and School of Fine Art, West Palm Beach, Florida 


of a subjective domain of reality and objec- 
tive data. His sense of this dualism, which 
had always been a serious problem in the 
West, was just now reaching another crisis, 
as would be revealed not only in the reac- 
tion of Gauguin but in all subsequent art 
movements including Art Nouveau. 

These so-called movements actually 
merely represent the several ways that crea- 
tive individuals and their associates would 
attempt to resolve this apparent opposition 
of inner and outer reality, this dichotomy, 
that is to say, between self and not-self that 
always seemed to divide spirit from matter. 
By looking beyond their own traditions and 
conventions, artists could observe, as Gau- 
guin did in the ancient culture of the Tahi- 
tians, primitive peoples and their arts 
wherein no such gap between man and the 
rest of nature existed. Ergo: the secret of 
this harmony might actually be discovered 
and mastered. 


It is a curious fact that by 1908-10, as the 
Art Nouveau style spent itself, the rectilinear 
rather than the curvilinear organization of 
a work of art became the favorite choice of 
the European artist, and Cubism, though 
relinquished by its creators, conquered the 
world like a new religion. Essentially, of 
course, even the work of the Impressionists 
was largely curvilinear, (or at least “irregu- 
larist,” to use Renoir’s favorite term); the 
Impressionists, like the Art Nouveau de- 
signers, were deeply attached to the flow- 
ing interlacements of nature as observed in 
tree forms, plant stems, vines, and sinuous 
human bodies. In their turn, the movement 
of growth, undulating and curvilinear, en- 
chanted this Art Nouveau generation to an 
obsessive degree. But it is one of the para- 
doxes of Art Nouveau itself that not all its 
artists were swept into the attraction of the 
arabesque, and that by World War I a rec- 
tilinear organization of forms tended to be 


dominant. In the end, the angular Mon- 
drianesque resolution of this dichotomy 
triumphed, as prophesied in Seurat’s tend- 
encies. Earlier, Charles Rennie Mackin- 
tosh’s interiors and furniture in his “Glasgow 
Style” had been dominantly rectangular, as 
was Josef Hoffmann’s Palais Stoclet (1905- 
11) in Brussels, anticipating Bauhaus de- 
signing and International Style in archi- 
tecture of our later time. 

The conflict between rectilinear and curvi- 
linear was not, of course, anything more 
than the natural dualism encountered in all 
imagery since human life began. What in- 
terests us here is the imbalance, the shift 
of weight from one extreme to the other. Ap- 
parently artists have always noted that recti- 
linear forms, based upon horizontals and 
verticals, represent our sense of being, the 
curvilinear ones our consciousness of be- 
coming. The former offer stability, quietude, 
and a sense of the permanence in nature; 
the latter our sense of movement, of change, 
and of the impermanence of things. The 
one is regarded as uppermost in Classical 
art, the other dominant in romantic art. Both 
of these aspects of reality, as we experience 
it, are usually combined in man’s art as they 
are in his consciousness. 

But at this moment, at the fin de siécle that 
here concerns us, the flowing line of live and 
moving things becomes a virtual preoccupa- 
tion for many artists. This interest in dy- 
namics was to break forth again, as we know, 
in the lines of force of the Italian Futurists, 
and was already somewhat opposed by the 
Cubists of the School of Paris, even though 
the latter were also deeply concerned with 
the abstract idea of diagraming movements 
in their simultaneous aspects. The analytic 
Cubists, through the leadership of Georges 
Braque, whose temperament was a severely 
classical one, happily found an equilibrium 
of rectangular and curved forms. Such a 


balance was also welcomed by the classical 
spirit of Matisse. Mondrian, in his turn, took 
the classical approach straight through into 
its most severe expression, one as extreme in 
its rectilinear forms as the Art Nouveau works 
of Thorn Prikker and Toorop had been in 
the curvilinear — although in Mondrian’s 
case a greater talent was expressing itself. 

This poetic concern with the mysteries of 


organic movement did not, of course, limit | 


itself to the visual arts. Such composers as 
Debussy and such authors as Marcel Proust 
also reflect the coiling dynamism of the Art 
Nouveau style. Richard Barker points out, 
in his biography of Proust, that the contem- 
porary critic Sorel, writing enthusiastically 
of Proust’s translation of Ruskin’s Bible of 
Amiens, praised “in particular the delicacy, 
the clarity, and the colour of Proust’s style, 
comparing it to Gallé’s glass work in which 
through a completely transparent medium 


_the arabesques of vines are seen.” From 
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Delacroix and Daumier, the inclination to- 
ward a flowing arabesque had already de- 
veloped richly in the arts of Redon, Van 
Gogh, and Gauguin, all nature-mystics and 
all enthusiastic “discoverers” of the highly 
linear and rhythmic works of the Japanese 
print-makers. These were the artists (and 
they included Gustave Moreau, Carriére, 
and Puvis de Chavannes, as well ) who firmly 
presented the other side of the medal to the 
scientific determinists of the age, some of 
them working only just in advance of the 
appearance of Art Nouveau as a “style.” 
Likewise, we will remember that, in op- 
position to the materialism and pessimism 
engendered by the prevailing scientific idea 
of nature as a machine, poets, like painters, 
found themselves reaching into the realm 
of the spiritual and psychological and boldly 
withdrawing from a_ realistic art and an 
urban science. Impressionists like Monet and 
Realists like Courbet were now relegated 
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THE VOICE sy Epvarp Muncu (1893) 
Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


to the enemy camp. The Impressionists, 
explained Gauguin, are “always shackled by 
the need of probability . . . They heed only 
the eye and neglect the mysterious centers 
of thought, so falling into merely scientific 
reasoning.” But already before Gauguin had 
said this, there had appeared in 1886 the 
Illuminations of Arthur Rimbaud, in 1887 
the Poems of Stéphane Mallarmé, and in 
1888 the Parallélement of Verlaine. Berg- 
son’s first work appeared in 1888 and Mau- 
rice Barrés’ L’Homme Libre in 1889. In 1886, 
Jean Moreas had published the Symbolist 
Manifesto in Figaro: “Concrete phenomena 
are incapable of revealing their own signifi- 
cance: in their simple appearances is felt 
their destiny to reveal their esoteric affini- 
ties with primordial ideas.” 

Although Gauguin and his friends had not 
been particularly interested in associating 
with the Symbolist literary movement, the 


so-called Synthesism of these painters was 
based upon the same desire to reveal a 
larger world of reality through a predomi- 
nantly subjective approach in their art. As 
the painter Maurice Denis declared, the ob- 
ject of the Symbolist was “the transfiguration 
of nature within the domains of thought and 
imagination.” Or, as Redon had said, “I have 
tried to produce a suggestive imagery in 
order to translate my dream.” Again in the 
words of the latter, we may understand the 
whole program of these artists who were 
then establishing the directions of art in the 
next century, when he said that his whole 
originality consisted in “putting the logic 
of the visible at the service of the invisible.” 

Unlike the old allegorical approach in art, 
whereby the concept of love was represented 
by the figure of Venus or by Cupid with his 
darts, or the anecdotal approach whereby 
love might be implied in such figures as 
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Aucassin and Nicolette, these artists now 
aimed to present their ideas and feelings 
directly by the colors, lines, and forms on 
the canvas, as if in metaphor, or in the ab- 
stract forms of music without any recourse 
to a descriptive, allegorical or anecdotal 
imagery such as the Academic painters em- 
ployed. “I am always in the hope,” Van Gogh 
wrote in 1888, “ of making a discovery there, 
to express the love of two lovers by a mar- 
riage of complimentary colors, their min- 
gling and their opposition, the mysterious 
vibrations of kindred tones.” 

The chief weakness of Synthesism or Sym- 
bolism might have been pointed out by those 
distant Orientals, the Japanese, whose com- 
positions in the popular woodblock prints 
were freeing the artists of this period from 
the conventions of Western image-making. 
Western artists were not acquainted, re- 
grettably enough, with the more profound 
imagery of China and Japan, the great land- 
scapes of the Sung period and their later 
parallels in Japan, nor with the concepts of 
reality that determined their character as 
images. Unlike the Oriental, the Occidental 
artist was tempted to withdraw from the 
immediate experience of the physical world 
and to allow his mind to stand aside, reflect- 
ing upon himself. By this dangerous practice 
he sometimes fell back upon his ego—a false 
entity—and its ever illusory aberrations. 
Thus he built up for himself an idea of his 
individuality that tended to separate him 
from the total experience of reality wherein 
object and subject are so incomprehensibly 
locked. Van Gogh did not make this error, 
nor Cézanne; but much Art Nouveau ma- 
terial is regarded as “decadent” for this very 
reason. Indeed, it is only because of the mys- 
terious and indestructible genius of such 
men as Paul Klee, Bonnard, and Picasso 
that they overpassed this danger of think- 
ing about the world symbolically and in 
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THE WoMEN’s COMMITTEE 


Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 
invites you to subscribe to a series of lectures 
on five Tuesday mornings (11:00 A.M.) 
relating to the fall exhibition, Art Nouveau 


GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 
Director of the Department of Fine Arts 
CARNEGIE LECTURE HALL 


October 18—Gauguin and Art Nouveau 
October 25—Matisse and the Fauves 
November 1—Picasso and Cubism 
November 8—Klee and Expressionism 
November 15—Miré and Surrealism 


Series Tickets—$7.50 
Single Tickets—$2.00 (sold at door only) 
Student Tickets—half price 


(Make checks payable to the 
Women’s Committee, Carnegie Institute 
and mail to 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13) 





categories. Reality does not point beyond 
itself, the ancient Orientals would have in- 
timated to them had these artists been ac- 
quainted with major Eastern works. And 
even the Douanier Rousseau—had he been 
seriously noticed between the years 1886 
and 1890 when he showed twenty works in 
the Salon des Indépendants of Paris—might 
have taught something of the same lesson. 
Yet—even if such notable artists as Beards- 
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ley and Klimt, Hodler and Toorop, (as well 
as Maurice Denis and Emile Bernard), all 
showed the ill effects of a withdrawal into 
themselves, a withdrawal out of the world 
of suchness and into a realm of languorous 
symbolic thought and pallid dreams—they 
were not without some considerable effec- 
tiveness as pictorial poets. 

Actually, the artists of this Art Nouveau 
period were deeply concerned with the 
above-mentioned problem, even if they 
were unable to see clearly how to avoid its 
coils. They observed, with like distress, that 
the English had earlier protested the break- 
down of the old crafts and the loss of all 
coherence in the arts, the lack of any con- 
temporary style that revealed “the impress 
of the age.” Thus, in the architecture of 
Guimard and Horta we see the efforts that 
were expended to use such newly available 
materials as steel and plate glass to create 
new building forms that should openly and 
welcomely employ them, efforts that indi- 
cated a healthy impulse to adjust to new 
factors of a technological character. 

So, too, we see the desire for a unity of 
design that would harmonize their furnish- 
ings with the design of all buildings in the 
work of the Mackintosh group in Scotland, 
the Horta houses of Belgium, or the Riemer- 
schmid interiors in Germany. In these artists 
we discover the parentage of our best con- 
temporary architects. The drive of scientific 
materialism was so brutal a force that it had 
swept away all but the last remnants of any 
continuity in the European social and cul- 
tural structures of an earlier time. A dry 
historicism and a servile series of Period 
Revivals, each more pretentious and false 
than the last, had brought all taste for paint- 
ing, architecture, and the useful arts to a 
point of vulgarity and sterility never be- 
fore seen. 

Looking back on this situation, we must 


regard the emergence of the diverse and 
often faltering efforts of the artists whom 
we now begin to group under the historical 
tag of Art Nouveau as a most fortunate one. 
In it, we may see the hopes that men then 
held to make a fresh and youthful start, as 
was implied in central Europe by calling the 
movement Jugendstil after the name of the 
Munich periodical. So, too, Gauguin’s power 
as a leader must be acknowledged; he who 
was the father not only of some of the lead- 
ing Art Nouveau painters but also of the 
Fauve and Nabis groups in France and of 
Edvard Munch and the entire school of 
German Expressionists who followed. 

A break with the historical traditions of 
the Greco-Roman inheritance was the only 
solution, one that would momentarily deny 
the adulterated usage to which these tradi- 
tions had been put and would, for a while 
at least, purposely neglect the beauty and 
value of all the treasures of the ancient 
classical world. New “ancient worlds” had 
to be found; that is, uncorrupted cultures 
that were based on a different structure of 
thought, worlds wherein men had better re- 
solved the dualism between themselves and 
their environment. It was necessary to de- 
stroy men’s conventional ideas of the nature 
of reality even by drastic rejections such as 
that of the entire inheritance of the Renais- 
sance, however senseless this might seem. 
It was realized by these courageous spirits 
that blood could flow again in the tired veins 
of an old body if a rejuvenation of man’s 
outlook could be effected, if he could be led 
to see that he must try to live his own life in 
his own time and in harmony with his ma- 
terial surroundings including the new eco- 
nomic and scientific processes that were now 
being offered. This hopeful effort, then, 
which we speak of as Art Nouveau, marks 
the beginning of what we are accustomed 
to call the Modern Movement in Art. 





CARNEGIE MUSEUM EXHIBIT OF AFRICAN MASKS 
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The amount of coal mined each year in the United 
States would fill a freight train long enough to reach 
around the earth three times. The known reserves in 
this country will last at this rate for at least another 
thousand years. That is why coal is considered our 
most dependable source of low-cost energy. 
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HERMANN ZAPF calligrapher - type-designer - typographer 


An exhibition in gallery I at Carnegie Institute, October 4 through 30 


Nn the fields of printing and graphic design 
li is generally agreed that the poet in our 
midst is the type designer. The basis of his 
profession is a perfect blend of art and sci- 
ence. Moreover, it has been said that a study 
of the development of letter forms would 
touch upon the complete cultural activities 
of man. The great accomplishments of 
Claude Garamond, Anton Janson, John 
Baskerville, and Giambattista Bodoni are 
imposing today. The letters invented by 
these men in previous centuries are still 
considered as patterns for the norms in 
printing types. However, these letter forms 
were conceived to meet a set of requirements 
which differ completely from those of the 
modern world. In their times, papers were 
hand-made and presses were hand-operated. 
The advent of offset and gravure printing, 
the advances in high-speed presses and the 
diversification of printing surfaces have pre- 
sented restrictions on the use of type faces 
that were designed in the past. With these 
new factors, the modern type designer’s 
function is clearly defined and his need is 
even greater. 

Of the many designers of printing types 
in this century, Hermann Zapf has emerged 


The catalogue introduction for the forthcoming 
exhibition of the work of Hermann Zapf at Car- 
negie Institute is here reprinted in part. It is by 
Noel Martin, the distinguished designer at the 
Cincinnati Art Museum whose catalogues for the 
1958 Pittsburgh International and Retrospective are 
a vivid memory. The Zapf exhibit will subsequently 
travel to New York, Boston, Toronto, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. It has been arranged 
by The Contemporary Arts Center of the Cincinnati 
Art Museum, and in Pittsburgh is sponsored by Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. The catalogue will 
be on sale (75¢) at the Art and Nature Shop. 


as one of the most original talents. Since 
1939 he has produced over fifty type faces 
which cover a wide range of styles. He was 
born in Niirnberg, Germany, in 1918. His 
early interest in drawing led him to seek 
a position where his abilities might be used. 
His great desire to become an electrical 
engineer could not be realized in the 
Germany of 1933. Having no formal art 
training, he developed by practice his early 
interest in drawing and thus qualified for 
employment in a printing firm as a photo 
retoucher. 

In 1935 he came across the text book, Das 
Schreiben als Kunstfertigkeit, written by the 
great German writing master, Rudolf Koch, 
and commenced his calligraphic exercises 
with the broad pen. Edward Johnston’s ex- 
cellent book, Writing and Illuminating and 
Lettering, later served as a guide and intro- 
duction to traditional letter forms. The great 
collection of famous writing-books at the 
Niirnberg city library presented actual ex- 
amples of the letter from its earliest written 
forms. Thus in 1935, with the tremendous 
discipline so necessary in one who is self- 
taught, Zapf entered a field in which he is 
now an acknowledged master. In the spring 
of 19389 he moved to Frankfurt am Main, 
where he co-operated with “Haus zum Fiir- 
steneck,” the printing firm of Paul Koch. 
Some months later he established himself 
as a freelance book designer and typogra- 
pher. Through Gustav Mori, he was intro- 
duced to the Stempel type-foundry. In 1940, 
when he was twenty-two years old, his first 
type design was cut, the test size of Gilgen- 
gart, a German text letter. 

For most of us in the United States, our 
knowledge of Zapf’s work has come during 
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This mark identifies modern, 
dependable steel. Look for it 
on consumer products. 


The world’s biggest radio telescope 


This is an artist’s concept of the world’s biggest 
radio telescope. This giant telescope will use 
radio waves to locate objects that are billions of 
light years out in space. The dish-shaped mirror 
will be 600 feet in diameter—about the size of 
Yankee Stadium. It will be the biggest movable 
radio telescope the world has ever known. 

As you'd imagine, it is going to take a lot of 
material to build an instrument this size. The 
American Bridge Division of United States 
Steel, as a major subcontractor, is fabricating 
and erecting 20,000 tons of structural steel for 
the framework alone. The U. S. Navy, through 
the prime contractor, is supervising the entire 
job. When it’s completed, there'll be a power 


plant, office buildings and personnel facilities for 
a permanent 500-man crew. The site is near 
Sugar Grove, West Virginia. 

United States Steel produces many of the 
materials that are essential for construction: 
structural carbon steel; high strength steels; 
alloy steels; stainless steels; steel piling; steel 
drainage products; cements; slag; reinforcing 
bars; welded wire fabric; wire rope; steel fence; 
electrical cable; and other allied products. 

The most important building projects in our 
nation depend on steel. USS is a registered trademark 


(ss) United States Steel 
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the last eight years. Specimens of Palatino 
were the first of his type faces to be offered 
to the American audience. Subsequently in 
1952, Pen and Graver, a book of alphabets 
and calligraphy, was published by Museum 
Books in New York City with a preface by 
Paul Standard. The first exhibition of Zapf’s 
work in the United States was arranged by 
Paul Standard at Cooper Union in 1951. In 
1954 came what will undoubtedly be one of 
the most carefully produced books of the 
twentieth century, his Manuale Typograph- 
icum, with its one hundred typographic 
arrangements set in sixteen languages. An 
excerpt from the preface to this book ex- 
plains his attitude toward the handling of 
type. “Typography is basically two-dimen- 
sional architecture. The harmony of the pro- 
portions, the grouping of the lines, the 
balance of contrasts and symmetry, the 
dynamic tension of asymmetrical arrange- 
ment, are the means which the typographer 
must use in a given task so that the text is 
communicated to the reader in the most 
articulate form. His invention is restricted 
only by the technical limitations of the ma- 
terials, and the obligations imposed by the 


history of style.” 


In the past, type designers frequently took 
interest in typography, printing, punch- 
cutting, publishing, engraving, and often 
worked also as authors and teachers. Her- 
mann Zapf has followed this tradition. Prior 
to his first attempts at type designing, he 
conducted experiments in type cutting by 
hand which enabled him to understand the 
difficulties encountered in translating letter 
forms from a drawing to metal. After World 
War II, Zapf taught lettering in Niirnberg 
and Offenbach until 1950. He has written 
a great number of articles on printing, ty- 
pography, type designing, type classifica- 
tion, and a book on the influence of William 
Morris in Germany. Currently, Zapf has 
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Pictorial Advent Calendars 
for Children 


Christmas Cards - Notepaper 
Gift Cards 
from Scandinavia, Germany 
Switzerland 





established a small private press in his home. 
His wife, Gudrun Zapf-von Hesse, who is 
an accomplished calligrapher and type de- 
signer, operates an adjoining bookbinding 
shop. Until 1952, she was an instructor of 
lettering at the Stadel Art School in Frank- 
furt. Four of her type designs have been 
issued by the Stempel foundry. 

This exhibition has been organized to 
demonstrate the total contribution of Zapf’s 
work. In the United States he is known 
mainly for type designs. The exhibition has 
been planned to coincide with his third trip 
to the United States to conduct a seminar 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh and to tour the country with his 
wife. Plans for this exhibition started after 
my meeting Zapf in Cleveland in 1957. 
Early the following year he began to ship 
examples of his work which were to be in- 
cluded in the exhibition. In the beginning, 
there was more than enough material for an 
impressive exhibit. But the date of the ex- 
hibition was delayed time and again at 
Zapf’s request in order to include something 
new which he had just finished. One such 
item is Optima, the type face in which [the] 
catalog is set. This quality in Hermann Zapf 
joins him with others who are truly crea- 
tive—they are forever hopeful and optimis- 
tic about the future and never satisfied with 
their past performances. 

—NoeEt Martin 





There’s a world of aluminum in the wonderful world of tomorrow 
... as forecast in this Accordium Camp Trailer by Alcoa 


The spotlight’s on leisure in the wonderful world of tomorrow . . . where 
shelters of ALCOA® Aluminum will fold like an accordion to accompany 
you anywhere . . . trailers of light, strong aluminum sections that will wed 
with other materials . . . carry accouterments of work or play . . . with- 
stand road and storm . . . and unfold where you will with peacock glory. 

Henry Glass is the designer of this compact trailer that fans open to be- 
come a nomad’s house. Inside, there’s room to sleep six comfortably .. . 
outside, a roofed patio, table, benches and plenty of storage space. Folded 
together, the trailer is towed easily by a passenger car. The Accordium 
houses campers, skiers or outdoorsmen comfortably and conveniently, 
wherever they stop. Field construction workers, too, will find that the 
trailer adapts well to industrial needs. 

Again ALcoA Aluminum, with its unique freedom of use, inspires a de- 
signer — this time, to create an outstanding mobile shelter for the won- 
derful world of tomorrow. 


Austrian-born Henry Glass was associated with many leading 

American architectural and design organizations before starting his own 
consultant firm in 1945. Then, he also joined the faculty of the Chicago Art 
Institute, where he teaches industrial design. Among his many 
awards—the Industrial Designers’ Institute’s Gold Medal. Mr. Glass’ 
Accordium, for ALcoa’s Forecast Collection, seems destined to 

stimulate other imaginative solutions, in aluminum, to problems of 
tomorrow’s portable and permanent housing. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 











AMERICA’S NATIONAL TRUST 


HE most depressing statement I hear is, 

“I didn't know we had a National 
Trust.” The sad fact is that more Americans 
belong to the English National Trust than 
to our Own. 

On October 21-22-23 the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Pittsburgh. Members from 
all over the nation will assemble, eager to 
see what Pittsburgh has to offer. There will 
be many hours reserved for the reading of 
scholarly papers, then there will be several 
tours about the city and into the surround- 
ing countryside to look us over. Twice in 
three years the Trust chooses a new site for 
its annual meeting; the third year is always 
a return to its own headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

What, then, is America’s National Trust? 
What are its aims and purposes? And what 
are its future prospects? 

The National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation is a nonprofit, nongovernmental, edu- 
cational and charitable organization. It was 


Mrs. Hoffstot, a native Pittsburgher, reads history 
constantly, and is more especially a student of his- 
toriography. She travels extensively also, having 
visited most of the countries you could name except 
India and Australia. A collector, she enjoys oddities 
in china, silver, and glass, especially engraved glass. 
She is a member of The National Trust for Scot- 
land, The International Castles Institute with head- 
quarters in Switzerland, and The Irish Georgian 
Society. 

As chairman of the Pittsburgh committee for The 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, she is mak- 
ing arrangements for the meeting to be held this 
month at the Pittsburgh Hilton. One interesting 
problem is routing a tour of the city, and the group 
will motor to Falling Water and sail the Ohio to 
Old Economy during their stay here. 


BARBARA D. HOFFSTOT 


chartered by Congress in 1949 and is there- 
fore a fairly new organization. The English 
National Trust is sixty-five years old, and 
France has been preoccupied with histori- 
cal preservation for more than one hun- 
dred years. 

The public purpose of the National Trust 
is twofold. First, to focus attention on our 
historic sites and buildings that we may be 
ever reminded of our history and American 
ideals. Second, to arouse public opinion 
when loss or destruction of these sites and 
buildings is threatened. Concurrently, the 
Trust encourages travel, that we all may be 
made aware of our stake in our American 
heritage. 

Each one of us can be of value to the 
Trust in serving as its eyes and ears, al- 
though there are no local organizations of 
the Trust. The national organization, located 
as it is in the nation’s capital, cannot know 
of problems of historical preservation 
throughout the country unless it is alerted. 
An instance of this was the destruction of 
the old Stone House in Pleasant Hills, Penn- 
sylvania, last October. In the midst of Pitts- 
burgh’s Bicentennial celebration, a two- 
hundred-year-old house built by a Colonial 
founder of Pleasant Hills was knocked down 
to make more room for trailers. A member 
of the staff of the South Hills Record sent 
an impassioned telegram to the National 
Trust, informing them of the proposed de- 
struction and asking for help. I can’t say we 
were successful, particularly as the roof was 
off the house by the time the Trust was 
notified. 

I don’t mean to imply that because a 
building is old, it is a good building, or must 
be saved. I do think that in our own com- 





munity we should be aware of the value of 
our surroundings and begin to think about 
what we are going to fight to preserve. Al- 
most everyone said of the old Stone House, 
“Isn't it a pity!” But once the destruction 
has begun, there is virtually no chance of 
successful salvage. And there is also that 
human tendency to wait for someone else 
to do the job. 

The National Trust is located in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in a modern downtown office 
building, at 2000 K Street, N.W. A staff of 
twelve concerns itself with the criteria of 
historical preservation and in giving local 
organizations and communities its technical 
assistance. Last year, seven thousand letters 
reached correspondents in forty-eight states, 
and twenty-five countries throughout the 
world received professional advice. Two 
splendid recent books that are much used 
by the Trust and are invaluable to its work 
are Preservation of Historic Districts by 
John Codman, of Boston, and Historic Pres- 


ervation Law by Jacob Morrison, of New 
Orleans. 


The National Trust’s expanding educa- 
tional programs consist of a yearly six- 
weeks’ course for the training of historic 
sites’ administrators, and regional seminars 
of two to three days held for the benefit of 
local house-museum curators, personnel, 
and trustees. The Trust staff is constantly 
on speaking engagements. About fifty talks 
a year per person are averaged by senior 
staff members. Conferences in and around 
Washington are daily. 

There are 312 groups affiliated with the 
National Trust as member organizations. 
To them the Trust is a clearing house of in- 
formation, professional and moral support; 
often, too, a shoulder on which to weep. 

The English Trust owns 30,000 acres of 
land and 120 buildings, and in this year of 
1960 is trying for its 100,000th member. In 


comparison, our Trust owns five buildings 
and has three thousand members at annual 
dues of $5.00 per member. Let us not lose 
sight of the fact, however, that our Trust is 
fifty-five years younger, and these years of 
1895 to 1949 have certainly seen a world 
turned upside down not once but several 
times. 

It is not the prime policy of our National 
Trust to acquire land and buildings. The 
policy is to encourage communities to make 
use of their own structures not only as mu- 
seums, but often as civic centers for cultural 
groups or private clubs. Our own Block 
House is an example of local pride, a job 
of preservation well done by the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

There are five historic properties owned 
by the National Trust. 

Woodlawn Plantation near Mount Ver- 


_ non was the wedding gift of George Wash- 


ington to his foster daughter Nelly Custis. 

Decatur House in Washington, opposite 
the White House, is a historic museum and, 
in carrying out the wishes of its donor, the 
late Mrs. Truxtun Beale, is used by the 
Secretary of the Navy for his official enter- 
taining. 

Casa Amesti in Monterey, California, is 
an adobe structure with overhanging gal- 
leries, built in 1824. It is used as a men’s 
club, an ideal arrangement. 

Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Massachusetts, 
made famous by Longfellow’s Tales of a 
Wayside Inn, is in part a seventeenth- 
century structure. Preserved for many years, 
it was restored after serious damage by fire 
through a grant from the Ford Foundation 
in 1957, and it continues in use as an inn 
for present-day travelers. 

In 1958 the National Trust acquired Shad- 
ows-on-the-Teche, a great plantation house 
built in the 1830’s at New Iberia, Louisiana. 





dings It is now being made ready for viewing. 
nual The actual management and direc- 
lose tion of each property is under the 
st is leadership of a local committee of 
irs of volunteers, the chairman of each com- 
orld mitttee being appointed by the Trust’s 
veral Executive Committee. 
The staff members and trustees of 
ional the National Trust are, then, the hard 
The core of dedicated historical preser- 
make vationists. When it is not possible to 
s mu- speak directly, letters to editors and 
Itural public officials are written. If a sig- 
Block nificant building is in danger, other 
a job groups such as the American Institute 
burgh of Architects are called into the battle 
erican at national and local levels. Patriotic 
groups are appealed to, the public is 
ywned alerted through the newspapers. The 
National Park Service is an unfailing 
Ver- ally; its services to the Trust over the 


ash- years cannot possibly be exaggerated. 
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CASA AMESTI IN MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA DECATUR HOUSE IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 





tive legislation is often under consideration 
there and throughout the entire country. 
Legislation designed to protect historic dis- 
tricts is now in force in more than thirty 
communities preserving important districts, 
such as the Vieux Carré in New Orleans; 
the Moravian section of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; Georgetown in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Beacon Hill in Boston; parts of 
Nantucket, Massachusetts; Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; Tombstone, Arizona. 

This, then, is the story of what has been 
accomplished so far. The danger today to 
historical preservation lies in the explosion 
of Federal-aid highways and urban de- 
velopment on our land. Certainly we in 
Pittsburgh need stand second to none in our 
pride of accomplishment of a new city. The 
citizen of Pittsburgh is vitally aware of what 
we have done and still must do. But does he 
know what is being destroyed, and does he 
care? 


M. ortgages... 


Let me cite a few examples of havoc 
wrought elsewhere because local citizens 
did not know what was going on: a fine 
early-nineteenth-century chapel in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, pulled down to make 
room for six extra cars in a parking lot; in 
Sinking Spring, Pennsylvania, an 1811 oc- 
tagonal school house razed to make way 
for a service station; San Francisco's historic 
Portsmouth Square about to make room for 
an eight-hundred-car parking lot; the de- 
struction of the one-hundred-five-year-old 
Victorian mansion, Stevens Castle, at Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, completed in spite of a 
storm of protest. 

And so it goes—few care, fewer speak out, 
and almost no one does anything about his- 
torical preservation. Like Humpty Dumpty, 
our historical past cannot be put together 
again. Will you, kind readers one and all, 
help your own National Trust for Historical 


_ Preservation now? 


for new or exasting homes. 


Construction Loans 


When you're in need of mortgage money for build- 
ing or buying a home, stop at one of our two offices 
and discuss your needs. With a First Federal of 
Pittsburgh mortgage, you can repay any amount, at 
any time . . . without premium or penalty. 


CURRENT ASSETS OVER $65,000,000 


TWO LOCATIONS ONLY 
IN DOWNTOWN PITTSBURGH 


GRANT AT SIXTH 
LIBERTY AT STANWIX 


FIRST FEDERAL 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF PITTSBURGH 
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Will your heirs receive all you intend 
them to have? 


The difference between security and financial worry is often in the way an 
estate is handled. Pittsburgh National has specialists in every branch of 
trust and estate administration who will see that your wishes are carried 
out efficiently and economically. Whether your estate is modest or quite 
substantial, the right management will make the most of every penny 
you leave. 

If you are preparing to discuss your estate plans with your attorney, our 


Trust Officers will welcome the opportunity to explain our services and 
facilities to you. 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


TRUST DEPARTMENT * FOURTH AVENUE AND WOOD STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-four trustees serve Carmegie Institute, and eighteen of them (starred) are also trustees of 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


®*FRANK E. AGNEW, JR. 
President, Pittsburgh National Bank. 


Library Finance. 


Institute and 


*JOSEPH M. BARR 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Museum. 


°JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
President, Tremarco Corporation. 
Finance, Auditing. 


Museum, Institute 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. 


Music Hall. 


Institute Finance, 


®JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Camegie Institute of Technology. 


ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Buildings and Grounds. 


®SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, Swindell-Dressler Corporation. 


Buildings and Grounds, Auditing, Fine Arts. 


*JOHN F. COUNAHAN 
City Council. Library, Pension. 


*IRMA M. D’ASCENZO 
City Council. Library. 


*®PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman, Executive Advisory Board, United States 


Steel Corporation. Museum. 


FRED C. FOY 
President and Chairman of the Board, Koppers Com- 


pany, Inc. Music Hall. 


*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


HENRY J. HEINZ II 
Chairman of the Board, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine 


Arts, Pension. 


®JAMES F. HILLMAN 
President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 


Library. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 


of America. Fine Arts, Institute Finance. 


®JAMES A. JORDON 
City Council. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Executive Director and Chief Engineer, 


Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. Music Hall. j 


PARK H. MARTIN 
Secretary of Highways, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Chairman, Special Building Committee. 


®CHARLES D. McCARTHY 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


®WILLIAM D. McCLELLAND 
Chairman, Board of County Commissioners. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 


Trust Company. Museum. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE i 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Institute 7 


Finance, Museum. 


*DAVID OLBUM 
City Council. Museum. 


®WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. Fine Arts, 


Museum, Library, Library Finance. 
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®*GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation. Museum. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Institute Finance. 


*WILLIAM H. REA 
President, Board of Public Education. Library, Auditing. 4 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Institute Finance. 


*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museu 


Library Finance. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Fine Arts. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United State: 


Museum, Pension. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


A. L. WOLK 


WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 


THOMAS L. ORR 
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